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L°’HERMITE EN ITALIE. 





—— 
¢+ We were on the point of proceeding with further 
translations from Les Hermites en Prison, when. a more 
recent publication, by the same authors, made its appear- 
ance, and attracted our attention. 
L’ Hermite en Italie, the work to which we allude, has 
issued from the Parisian press within the last month. It 
will have all the charms of originality with English readers 
in general, to whom an early translation can hardly fail to 
prove acceptable. Our esteemed correspondent 4. W. 
has: favoured us with a translation of the preface and first 
chapter, which occupy as much space as we can venture to 
appropriate to one subject. Whether we shall confine our- 
selves in future to selections from the best passages, or 
shall give an English version of the whole, in a regular 
continued series, we have not yet determined. 

We think our readers will follow this agreeable writer 
with pleasure, even in a journey over the well-beaten road 
of Mont Cenis, and through the often-described towns of 
Italy. It is difficult to produce a work possessing suffi- 
cient merit to supply the want of novelty inseparable from 
a subject so hacknied as that of a journey through Italy. 
It will be found, however, that M. de Joiiy does not con- 
tine himself to dry descriptions of palaces, churches, and 
Madonnas; but, observant of the promise given in‘his 
preface, de ne point jeter son froc aux horties, he continues 
to play the part of a moralist and philosopher. Making 
jt his object to trace a faithful picture of the character, man- 
ners, and customs of the people he visits, he introduces his 
reader to their fire-sides, and confers upon him the privi- 
leges of a guest admitted to intimacy in their domestic circles. 
Epir. Kan, 





PREFACE. 

You know, my brethren, that hermits are no longer re- 
eluses; andif St. Pau? lived in these days, he would leave bis 
Thebais to travel cver the world, Therefore, in leaving 
France to travel in Italy, I do what St. Paul would have done 
insimilar circumstances. I have hung up my cowl in my cell, 
but I have not abandoned it forever. Perhaps I shall be glad 
to resume it after having seen that celebrated country, where 
there is so much to awaken the remembrance of former glory 
and liberty, and where the attention of the stranger is perpe- 
tually, called to.the melancholy contrast existing between 
them and the effeminate manners of the modern inhabitants. 

I saw Italy under the dominion of the French empire; I 
have now visited it again under that of the Austrian empire, 
and all my recollections are confused. If you will accompany 
me in the rambles which my memory will assist me to retrace, 
Ishall not attempt to influence your judgment: you are at 
liberty to prefer either the German or the French yoke. Do 
not attempt to guess the exact periods to which my reflections 
may relate, for when you think you have me! shall be sure 
te evade yeu. When I laid aside my cow}, I did not give upa 
eertain monkish ill-nature; and, after all, the garb does not 
make the hermit. 
Erratum.—In a 





rt of our present edition we have omitted to 


insert the following two lines in the first column of the next 
(270) and which should precede the two last lines of the column, 
beginning, ‘‘ mountains, whose summits,” &c.. 


The view of the mountains of La Marche and Auvergne 


NO. Il. 
DEPARTURE FROM PARIS. 


There is a spell in the very name of Italy. How fraught 
with promise of pleasure is a journey to this country for 
the traveller whose heart beats at the name of Latium, 
whose imagination adds new charms to the enamelled 
meadows, the gay hills, and verdant woods of ancient 
Ausonia, till now known to him only by the descriptions 
of the Latin poets, the delight and sometimes the torment 
of his youth. 

I left Paris in the month of October in a vélocifére, 
which drove briskly through the dirty streets of the capital. 
The sound of the conducteur*s horn called the atten- 
tion of the good Parisians to his carriage, which slackened 
not the rapidity of its course till it reached the turnpike 
of Charenton. Then the horses fell into their accustomed 
pace, and we were carried on with a gentle motion far 
more suitable to the size of the clumsy vehicle, to which 
custom has given the name of diligence, and highly fa- 
vourable to the repose necessary for the poor conducteur 
after the violent exercise his lungs had sustained during 
his musical performance. 

Five fellow travellers, all young, and good humoured, 
and most of them soldiers, were with me, steering their 
course towards the Alps. Weremarked with some cha- 
grin that there was not a woman amongst us, but the buoy- 
ancy of our spirits soon got the better of this disappoint- 
ment, and after the usual interchange of compliments, 
we began to talk, and laugh, and doze. 

The brisk trot of the horses and the shrill sound of the 
horn, announced our entrance into a village or smal! town 3 
such were the means used by our terrestrial Phaeton to 
convey information tous. All ranks, it is said, are pleased 
by fine sights, but conducteurs choose rather to address 
themselves to the ear than to the eye. 

At Essonne, a hand-bill pasted up over the gate of a 
cemetery, advertised for sale the grass that grew within its 
peaceful precincts. What myriads of souls were destined, 
if we may believe Pythagoras, to be a second time reaped 
by the scythe! We none of us thought of bidding for 
the grass, since it seemed only just that it should fall into 
the hands of the inhabitants of the place, asit owed its 
growth to the nourishment afforded to it from the remains 
of their ancestors. At length we approached atown. Our 
horses redoubled their speed at the sound of the trumpet 
and of the smacking of the whip, and our vélocifére, 
taking precedence of the rival carriages upon the road, 
was the first to enter Fontainebleau. I remarked with 
pleasure the broad, regularly built, and clean streets of 
this little town, which stands on the top of a hill.. We 
passed on our left the palace founded by Lewis the Seventh, 
under whose roof French poets began to sing at the time 
when the ¢rouvéres or troubadours first appeared in Pro- 
vence. Francis the First completed it, and made it an 
abode worthy of monarchs. Henry the Third was born in 
this palace, and so lately as thirty years ago were seen 
traces of the blood of the man who died here by the hands 
of Christina of Sweden: this palace in short was the seat 
of the intermediate government which. repaired the ruins 
of the revolution. 


built upon the ruins of the town of Grex, mentioned by 
Cesar, is the native place of the lawyer Hédalin, after- 
wards made Abbot of Aubignac, and the author of a poem 
called Zenobia, which has. long since been consigned to 
the waves of that river, whose tutelary god boasts a more 
numerous library than all the libraries put together of 
civilized nations. 

It was still dark when we arrived at Montargis: one 
of my fellow-travellers reminded. me of the celebrity of a 
lady of the name of Guyon, born at Montargis, in 1648, 
whose fame was once spread all over Europe. A widow 
in early youth, and entirely devoted to the cultivation of 
her talents, she relinquished her fortune to her chil- 
dren, and occupied herself solely in the diffusion of her 
opinions. She opposed Bossuet to Fénélon, and delighted 
to call the former her son. She was imprisoned and 
afterwards set at liberty through the interest of Madame 
de Maintenon, who, however, abandoned her cause, when 
she found that she was again busied in setting abroad her 
doctrines at Saint-Cyr. She was then sent to Vincennes 
and to the Bastilic, and having been a second time libe- 
rated, she shortly after closed her troubled career at Blois, 
where she died in 1717. 

As we approached Cone, our attention was roused by 
the noise of adispute going on between the conducteur 
and the postilion, who, having very narrowly escaped 
overturning us, apologized only by vociferating a volley 
of oaths, much more expressive than those of Lert. Vert. 
We now caught a view of the Loire, approaching us ina 
winding course from Vivarais. This river fertilizes and 
waters the finest provinces in France, but it is subject 
to overflowings, which also too frequently lay them waste. 

Céne suffered much from the civil wars of the sixteenth 
century. This little town begins to be famous for its cut- 
lery, though its manufactures are still very inferior to those 
of Moulins. 

We had not yet lost sight of the Loire, and we began 
now to see dispersed in the fields through which it glided 
groups of countrymen carrying long sharp poles which 
they used, like the Latin peasants of Virgil’s time, to 
drive their oxen as they lazily plodded along the painful 
furrows. ‘This sight recalled to my mind the happy days 
of pastoral simplicity, described in the Georgics, and the 
plains, like these, fertilized by the efforts of skilful la- 
bour; I almost fancied myself at the end of my-journey. 

We passed through la Charité, a little town of which 
the Protestants possessed themselves in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, by scaling the walls with the help of cords let down 
to them by some of the inhabitants of the place, as-they 
stood shivering below in the ditches. I already imagined 
I heard, not the noise of the plane of the joiner of Nevers, 
but the harmonious sounds of his lyre. 

Hail to thee, Muitre Adam,* poet of nature, whose 
delicate hammer beat time to thy verses, without wound- , 
ing good sense and reason! Thy works, entitled /e Rabot, 
les Chevilles, le Vilebrequin, remind us of tlie glorious 
surname thou so well deservedst-—Virgil at the plane. 
Thy muse has taught us, that in thy hands bolts and 
locks may be transmuted into precious jewels. 

Nevers, though gloomy and ill paved, contains in its 
narrow and winding streets very pretty girls. We were 
much pleased with the appearance of the girl who waited 











Prepared us for that of the Alps. We began to see lofty 


We passed through Nemours in the night. This town, 


* The name of this poet was ddam Billaut, 
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upon us at the inn of the Image, where we alighted ; but 
the cheerful supper she had prepared for us did not pre- 
vent us from attending the little theatre of Nevers, al- 
though it offered but small promise of amusement. 

Farewell Maitre Adam; farewell Jagues Marigny ; 
leaving you to amuse, with your works, people who car en- 
joy the.comforts of a cheerful fireside, we roll away ‘in our 
carriage, and approach new climates. Moulins, with its 
dark walls and towering steeples, now presented itself to 
our view. It was enveloped ‘in clouds of smoke that arose 
from the numerous forges of. the cuflers. Some of the 
streets are tolerably broad, and the buildings are by no 
means deficient in regularity; but the streets that lead to 
these from the end of the town by which we entered, are 
narrow, winding, gloomy, and paved with flints. Moulins, 
so called from the numerous mills which formerly crowded 
its neighbourhood, and once famed for its seven elections, 
was the birth-place of Jean de Lingendes, a poet of feel- 
ing; of Gilbert Gualium, who composed an Iphigenia 
before Racine, and who published a translation from the 
Greek, of the loves of Ismenia and Ismenias. This town 
also gave birth to a sophist called’ Claude Bérigard and to 
Nicolas Delarne, first physician.of Catharine de Medicis. 
These gentlemen, although they did not belong to any of 
the seven elections of the town, were nevertheless dis- 
tinguished in their day. As for the modern great men of 
Moulins, we leave their names to Palissot’s nomenclature. 

The cutlers punctually attend the place where the veloci- 

Seres stop, with boxes in their hands, containing specimens 
of their workmanship, which they exhibit to travellers 
with some ostentation. Though they do not always suc- 
ceed in selling their manufactures, they never fail to at- 
tract attention to the delicacy and perfection with which 
they are wrought. I could not help admiring the pretty 
broad-brimmed hats worn by the young female cutlers, 
and their short black mantles. 

Whilst we were changing horses, the young man who 
had told me at Montargis the history of Madame Guyon, 
proposed going to look at the tomb of Philip the Second, 
Duke of Montmorency, who was beheaded at Toulouse, 
under the ministry of Cardinal de Richelieu. We went 
accordingly, and obtained permission to enter the chapel, 
where stands the monument raised to his memory, exe- 
cuted by Girardon.* The tomb is composed of black mar. 
ble, and the figures which adorn it are of white marble, 
The figures representing Fate, Hercules reclining on a 
lion’s skin, and Fame, are much admired, and appeared 
to me exceedingly beautiful. I observed that one of the 
figures was defaced by scratches; and when I expressed 
my surprise at this, my obliging companion related to me 
the manner in which this monument had been saved, at 
the beginning of the revolution, from the fury of the 
Marseilloise army. ‘ An inhabitant of Moulins,” said 

vhe, as we were walking back to the coach, ‘ preserved 
this specimen of art by his fortunate presence of mind. 
The work of destruction was begun, and the marble was 
flying into pieces under the strokes of the axe, when he 
came forward and exclaimed: * What are you about, citi. 
zens? Iiemember that Montmorency was a good patriot, 
and that he was condemned to death, because he conspired 
against the tyrant Lewis the Thirteenth?’ Hardly had 
he pronounced these words, when the mob began to pre- 
pare to carry the munument in triumph through the streets, 
which would have been done, had it not been too heavy to 
be lifted.” 

Unwilling to be less entertaining than my new friend ; 
‘6 By similar means,” said I, ** was preserved at Paris the 
magnificent marble pavement of the Jnvalides: some one 
suggested to the mob, that the fleurs de lis were exactly in 
the right place, since the good republicans might trample 
them under their feet.” 

We found the coach surrounded by female cutlers, and 
continued our journey towards La Palisse. 
mountains, whose summits were crowned with dark pines, 
and whose sides were composed of rocks of granite. The 


* Girardon was born at Troyes in 1627, and died in 1698. 








@tound, newly ploughed, had a reddish hue. Herds of 
“swine, covered with black bristles, were numerous. The 
women, whoare remarkable for their white teeth, and whom 
we thought as pretty as those of Nevers, are chiefly em- 
ployed in spinning wool. We cfossed a bridge, built of 
the granite of the country. 

We.remarked great numbers of crosses raised on the 
road-side as we approached Rouanne, an ancient town of 
Lower Forez, built upon the Loire, which here begins to 
be navigable. Rouanne is the ancient Rodanna of Ptolemy, 
who points it out as one of the principal towns of the 
Ragusans, a people of Celtic Gaul, or Lyonnais. There is 
nothing worth attention in this place: the pavement con- 
tinues to be as bad here as in Bourbonnais. 

We travelled for three hours, the next morfing, over a 
hilly road, cut through rocks and woods. 

At Rouanne, we were refreshed by a mild autumn 
wind ; but at Mount Tarare, the frost which whitened 
the tops of the pines, oaks and birches, and the borders of 
the torrent, reached us even in our vélucifére, and forced 
us to the exercise of scrambling on foot through the wind- 
ing paths by the side of the road, where we fonnd abun- 
dant matter to excite our curiosity. The lover of the 
wild beauties of nature has here a foretaste of the enjoy- 
ment which awaits him among the Alps. The landscape 
is‘ varied by waterfalls, precipices, and mountains, of 
which some are bare, some cultivated and woody. No 
sound is heard but the hoarse murmurt of the waters that 
roll through the vallies, and the notes of the rook, the 
tiercelet, and the buzzard. The steep rugged paths are 
covered with pebbles, mud, and slippery sand, and the 
traveller is often obliged to save himself from falling by 
catching hold of the nearest branch. 

We followed different paths as we decended Mount 
Tarare. We lost sight of an officer, one of our fellow 
travellers, during two hours; we thought he was lost, 
and called him repeatedly. At length we found him at a 
place where all the paths united. He made us laugh 
with an account of a peasant who had run away from him, 
terrified by his hair cap, his mustachios, and his great 
coat. 

When we reached the foot of the mountain, we per- 
ceived around us and before us other mountains, which 
appeared to be connected by some links with the chain of 
the Alps. There are no plains between them ; they are 
therefore in a great measure cultivated. 

By a sudden turn, we found ourselves at the foot of the 
Breuneg. On ascending it, we discovered summits of 
mountains covered with dark pines, and dusky valleys, 
interspersed with bamlets. We saw before us a country 
diversified by all the grotesque beauties of nature in its 
wildest state. I was lost in contemplation, when we were 
suddenly joined by the vélocifére, which fortunately had 
taken a more circuitous road than we had. This wasa 
welcome sight to us, fatigued as we were by a walk of five 
leagues, and we gladly resumed our seats, expecting to 
arrive at Lyons in three hours. 

Liverpook 
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THE HISTORY OF A SHAWL. 


A. W. 


[Original translation from Hermite de la Chauss¢e d’ Antin.) 
—— 


I have neither time nor room to inform my readers by 
what train of circumstances I was carried into the Mogul 
empire, towards to close of 1771, or by what romantic 
adventures I was led into the valley of Cassimira, which 
we choose to call. Cashmere, and which the Persians have, 
with justice, called the Happy Valley. I will only men- 
tion, that the village I inhabited for several months was 
famed for the beauty of its wool, and for the skill of its wea- 


of Cashmere, and which I presented to her who brought 





vers, whose looms were placed on the banks of a rivulet, 
to the virtues of whose waters are attributed, in some | 
degree, the superiority of their manufactures. All the, 





harems and zenanas of Persia, the Mogul empire, Tur 
key, and Hindostan paid tribute to the manufactures of 
the village of Serinagor. During my stay in this delight. 
ful country, I often visited (not merely from my admi- 
ration for his art) the workshop of a rich banian, who 
was manufacturing a splendid shawl, ordered by Darma 
Deva, Rajah of Bengal, and destined for the only one 


of his wives who had made him a father. This shawl, . 


remarkable for the delicacy of its texture, was still mioré 
so for the pattern of the border, composed of negroes’ 
heads, connected by a species of garland, over which was 
embroidered, in Arabic characters, two verses from the 
poet Saadi, signifying : 

** To enjoy is wisdom; to make others enjoy is virtue.” 

As soon as it was finished, it was enclosed in a box of 
sandal-wood, and forwarded to its destination. Fifteen 
months after, I obtained a small military command at 
Cassimbuzar, one of the French posts on the Ganges. 
When I reached Bengal, the Hastings’ famine had de. 
stroyed two-thirds of the population, and the most dread. 
ful persecution, arising from the same source, oppressed 
the Princes of this rich but unfortunate country. Darma 
Deva, deprived of his dominions by the British, had 
perished by poison; and one of his wives, bringing with 
her the infant heir of the dethroned Rajah, came to claim, 
from the generosity of the French, that asylum which 
she did not long enjoy; she died six months after her 
arrival at Cassimbuzar, recommending to my care her 
son, who was brought to me at night by a young Indian 
woman. The child was wrapped in the very shawl, the 
weaving of which I had watched, I may say, in the valley 


me the young Prince. Six months after, I was recalled 
to France, and I resigned the guardianship of the young 
Rajah to the Governor of Chandernagor. The extraordi- 
nary fate of this child is foreign to my present subject. 

I was returning from Sirampore, where I had been to 
take leave of some friends, previous to my return to Eu- 
rope, when I was attracted towards the banks of the 
Ganges by the noise of an immense crowd, collected 
round the funeral pile of a young.widow. During my 
residence in India, I had always avoided those horrid 
sights, though they had frequently fallen in my way. I 
was endeavouring to retrace my steps, when I glanced 
my eye on the victim, who, raised on a little scaffold, was 
distributing her jewels amongst her companions. My sur- 
prise may be imagined, when I recognised the young 
female who had, six months before, brought me the son 
of the Rajah: she knew me, smiled, and taking off a 
shawl, which was round her waist, sent it to me by one 
of her slaves: it was the same she had received from me. 
I must spare my readers the consequences of a recognition 
which had almost cost me my life in attempting to save 
that of a young woman, on the banks of the Ganges, who, 
in spite of all I could do, persisted, at the age of twenty, 
in dying on the body of a husband of seventy. I left this 
fatal spot, shuddering with grief and passion, and reflect 
ing on the contrast between the cruel religion, which pre- 
scribed such a-acrifice, and the mild maxiin inscribed on 
the widow’s shawl: 

* To enjoy is wisdom; to make others enjoy is virtue.” 

On my arrival at Paris, in 1773, the very name of this 
Asiatic manufacture, now in such common use, was ul: 
known. The Duke d’Aiguillon, to whom I was intro- 
duced, seemed to wish for some of the curiosities I had 
brought from India, and, with with some reluctance, | 
resigned to him the shawl with which were associated # 
many interesting recollections. A few days after, I heard 
that the Duke had presented it to Madame du Barn 
For a whole month, nothing else was talked of in the 
palace; all the ladies of the court tried it on in the fa. 
vourite’s dressing-room, and decided, unanimously, that 
this drapery was not at all ornamental: the shawl wa 
consequently condemned to be placed as a curiosity in’ 
Japan cabinet, where it might still have been, had a0 
Lekain's playing the part of Gengiskan, at Fontainebleav, 
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suggested to the King the idea of adding it to the cos- 
tume of the Tartar Prince. For several years, at every 
representation of Zaire and the Orphan, I saw my shawl 
figuring as a turban on the head of Gepgis and Orosman. 
On the death of Lekain, it was ought at a high price 
by a fermier general, who presented it to the famous 
Isabeau, the beautiful mulato from the Cape, who, as all 
the world knows, had the art of fixing the attention of 
the capital for some months, and who, in five years, 
managed to spend the value of twe fine estates, and to 
ruin three noblemen, five masters of requests, and four 
farmers of the revenue, without being able to enrich 
Nivelon, the dancer, whom she loved. When she was 
ruined, she sold the shawl to a M. d’Orvilliers, a man 
whose life and fortune had been spent in collecting, in a 
large gallery, porcelain from Japan, Chinese Mandarins, 
the collection of Persian costumes from Cambyses to the 
time of Kouli-Khan, that of Chinese astronomical observa- 
tions, from Yu the Great to Fohi-Tzing-Li, and specimens 
of every kind of stone to be found on the terraqueous 
globe. He paid a thousand crowns for a slipper of Soli- 
man HM. and a hundred louis for a spur belonging to 
Fernand Cortes, and two hundred piastres for-a feather 
from the helmet of Guatimozin. The widow’s shawl 
figured in this historical old clothes’ warehouse, and was 
again offered for sale after the death of its owner. 

A second-hand milliner bought it very cheap, and agreed 
with a foreigner to make this dress the fashion. Now we 
come to the most brilliant epoch of its history. The wife 
of a commissary in the Italian army, in all the glory of 
youth and beauty, bought this shawl for five hundred 
thousand francs in assignats; learned from M——, her 
lover, a very clever young painter, how to put it on grace- 
fully, and appeared in her box at the Opera. The follow- 
ing day, the lady with the shaw] attracted all eyes again 
at the Pavilion of Hanover; the iinpulse was given, and 
became general; all the women had but one idea, one 
wish, that of procuring a Cashmere shawl, without which 
it appeared there could be no hopes of happiness in the 
world. ‘The Magazine of Fashion immortalized this 
fashion in one of its numbers, and illustrated it by an en- 
graving. Two Turks and an Armenian, whom commer- 
cial affairs had brought to Paris, were in a moment strip- 
ped of the dirty shawl, that served them as turbans and 
girdles, which were purchased for their weight in gold. 
The oriental merchants did not neglect this means of 
making fortunes; and, speculating on the duration of a 
whim, supported by luxury aad vanity, established at 
Paris a warehouse for sliawls, the expenses of which are 
defrayed by husbands and lovers. This competition 
served only to heighten the value of the widow’s shawl, 
which has never been equalicd in beauty. 

When this phrenzy was at its height, I trembled for the 
life of one of my dearest friends, endangered by an unsuc- 
cessful passion. Endowed with all the choicest gifts of 
youth, birth, and fortune, he had the inconceivable mis.. 
fortune of fixing his affections on the only woman from 
whom he could have no hopes. This Artemisia of five 
and twenty, full of vanity, and devoured by the wish of 
making herself remarkable, had declared herself cruelly 
Virtuous, which was the less difficult to her, as neither her 
heart nor her imagination had to struggle against her 
principles. I knew her well, and I had discovered that 
her object was to attract attention: I made use of this to 
cure my poor friend.. Learning that the farmer of the 
revenue who owned my shawl had been obliged to give in 
his accounts, and that, as a last resourse, he had sold his 
wife’s diamonds, I offered him a considerable sum for the 
shawl with the negroes’ heads. It became mine again, 
and I presented it to my friend, pointing out to him the 
Use that might be made of it. 1 do not know how far he 
followed my advice; but he recovered his health, and I 
met him a few days after in the garden at Fraseati, escort- 
ing the cruel beauty, round whom the company were as- 
sembied to admire the widow’s shawl, 

In about a year, a whim again decided the fate of the 
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shawl; it was sacrificed to the love of a diamond aigrette, 
and deposited at the pawnbroker’s in the Rue Vivienne, 
whence the lady obtained a part of tlie price of the delight- 
ful aigrette. It was redeemed by a Jew, who sold it to a 
young man, by whom it was presented, on St. Louis’s 
day, to a pretty actress of the French theatre, on her re- 
turn from a watering-place. The evening of her reappear- 
ance, she had’ the delicate attention, at the conclusion of 
the play, to throw it over the shoulders of the newspaper 
editor’s wife, who was. very subject to colds. The next 
day’s paper proved, that, in a well-regulated establishment, 
gratitude is a family concern. This was the ruin of the 
father of shawls. Shut up for two years in a wardrobe, 
with pieces of cloth, fur pelisses, remnants of cloth of all 
colours, under a mass of table linen and sheets, jumbled 
together in this museum, the moths got into the widow’s 
shawl. The editor’s wife prepared to make under- 
petticoats of it. In this dilemma, an author, in hopes 
of success, saved my shawl from such an affront, by 
gallantly offering to exchange it for some old-fashioned 
Parisian plate. From the poet’s hands, it passed into 
those of Madame Durand; and, by means of some well- 
managed repairs, she contrived to make it pass for new 
in the wedding-basket of a ci-devant minister’s daugh- 
ter, who sold it six months’ after to pay the baker’s bill. 
I know nothing of it from that time till the 14th of last 
August, when it was offered for sale in the Place du Cha- 
telet, by public authority, as the advertisement stated. I 
hastened to bid for it, but I arrived too late: the widow’s 
shawl was knocked down to Madame ——. The next 
day it was cut into pieces, which this lady distributed to 
her nuneerous friends to make under waistcouts. She kept 
the border of Arabic characters, which she generally wears 
as a belt, and whose device could not be more appropri- 
ately applied. L. Z. 
Liverpool. 
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FEMALE SIMPLICITY. 





Literary knowledge, we presune, is very far from being 
extraordinary in the characters of many ladies in this 
kingdom—at least our knowledge of the Lonsdale ladies 
leads us to this inference. Many of them, we believe, are 
as particular in informing their minds as ia ornainenting 
their lovely persons; which are generally of no mcun ratio 
of natural accomplishments ; for whatever praise is due 
to mediocrity in some respects, we deny it our meed of 
applause altogether in beauty and poctry. With them 
the ** apple of knowledge” is more esteemed than buttered 
muffins ; and, to their praise be it published, has in con- 
sequence, in some measure substituted criticism for scan- 
dal in their attractive circles. Now we deem this an im- 
provement; but only so far as liberality attends it. For 
sorry, sorry, very sorry indeed should we be, if our Lons- 
dale ladies, whom we so much admire and esteem, should 
abuse their present privilege as they may have abused 
the former. Their loquacity upon certain occasions we 
attribute, and, we think, justly, to the inspiration of muf- 
fins and tea; but not.so their scandal: with that, no 
muffins and tea which we ever enjoyed ever inspired us; 
and, thanks to their generous souls, we have enjoyed no 
scanty portion of either; therefore we imagine we are 
justified ia concluding, that scandal is not an immediate 
consequence of muffins and tea. No more, then, if we 
attribute their criticism to the juice of the ‘‘apple of 
knowledge,” shall we deviate from the line of truth, 
should we, as in the former case, leave their sweet selves 
amenable for illiberality therein, should such ever be their 
state; since we do not believe, that, in a ‘* due course of 
justice,”” we could make cither ‘* muffins and tea,” or the 
** apple of knowledge,” answerable either for scandal or 
illiberality. 





However, all are not fond of tasting, like Eve, the temp- 
ing fruit of the ‘tree of knowledge.” We cana ‘tale 
unfold,” which will repel from some of our females the 
charge of illiberality through excess of knowledge. Our 
own dear ladies of Lonsdale we warrant from all suspicion 
of the following extreme, as we know no one of them 
possessed of such arrant and yet such an innocent and 
alarming simplicity, as was the heroine of the following 
fact. We give them the tale, ‘‘ unvarnished” as it is, 
just as we find it inserted in our memoranda.* It com- 
mences thus: 

‘*On the succeeding morrow we fixed upon the neigh- 
bourhood of Levins for the scene of our ramble. In our 
way thither, we fell in with the Kendal and Preston 
pacquet upon the canal which here intersects the country ; 
and as our road laid nearly in the same’ direction, we could 
not deny ourselves the indulgence of a short sail. Nor 
could we have chosen a more pleasant or more entértaining 
mode of progression. The elevation of the canal above 
the river Kent, and the gentle acclivity beyond it, diver- 
sified to prodigality with woods and ‘groves, subjected'to 
our view a scene of beauty and’ variety of no ordinary 
occurrence: and the manner, too, in which we beheld it 
was no less interesting. Insensible of our own ‘motion, 
we felt conscious of none but the apparent motion, and 
gazed with delight upon the landscape, as its several un- 
fulding charms shot in swift succession past u% 

‘* After a sail of a few miles we arrived at the tunnel. 
Our entrance occasioned a darkness in the cabin which 
sent out to us an old woman, that had not hitherto had 
the courage to show her face among us. Her idea of wa- 
ter had been associated with that of danger; and as it is 
more natural to imagine danger to be less imminent the 
less it is exposed, she had carefully shut up herself in the 
cabin that she might not be in the way of either. Dark- 
ness, however, had rendered the old woman’s terror ex- 
treme; and conjecturing that there could not be any.other 
cause for darkness than sinking, she came upon the deck 
to see. Finding the peril of her situation most alarming, 
she exclaimed, ‘Oh! God bless us, whaar ir wa noow! 
We’ese o be lost, an we gang forrat—fer’t waal at tudder 
end’s sea lile we’se nivver git throo. Du, du, God bless 
ye rokes, turn back befouar we’re o droont!’ Upon being 
intormed that it was impossible to turn back, through 
want of ‘room,’ she replied, ‘Oh dear me! Ile see t’ 
end on us, awiver. If I’de knaan this I’de nivver a left 
yaam! ILeev’d saa lang i’th ward, an mud cum to be lost 
here, whaer you il niver be hard ov again! Bet langer 
yan leeves an bigger fool yan is! I mud a stopt at yaam 
an be hang’d tum ma, et mudd e.’ * You had better 
make your will, good woman,’ said one of the passengers, 
who more particularly enjoyed the effect of her groundless 
alarm. * Will, man! What will can a body mak here ? 
Ise hae nea kasion for a will lang! Bet ye can laff an 
mak gam a yan, bekose yere appen a swimmer. Nay, 
cum, men, yese nit freeten me. I see tudder end beginnan 
to hoppen noow. Yenobbut dunt ta freeten me. I wun- 
der what t’ Capten’s been aboot to let ye mak sic gam a 
yan.’ The woman now perceiving a possibility of escape 
became more reconciled; and as she saw she was the laugh- 
ing-stock of the whole company, she had sense efiough in 
future to hold her peace. By and by we glided out into 
open day. Her joy then at her unexpected deliverance 
overcame the unnatural restraint upon her tongue, and 
clapping her hands in a kind of frenzy, which no little 
amused us, she bawled out, ‘ Dry land fer ivver! Dry 
land fer ivver! God be thankt! Yese nit git me in hid- 
der again!’ Notwithstanding this exclamation the old 
woman sailed on.” 

Vale of Lune. 





* Something similar to the following tale has previously 
appeared in public; but as the author was indebted for his 
his version of it entirely to the perusal of our manuscript, 
we think proper to acquaint our readers therewith, that, 
should they have seen something corresponding, they may 
acquit us of plagiarism, 
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Poetry. 


THE MINIATURE. 
ee ee 
“* Heav’n first taught letters for some wretch’s aid, 
Some banished lover, or some captive maid;” 
; But who the matchless art creative taught, 
Thrice-witching art, with dear illusion fraught ; 
' That knows each lineament refined to trace, 
Of weraph beauty’s mildly-beaming face, 
@n which the lover oft at midnight hour 
May gaze delighted, and, entranced, adore! 
Say, whose the boon the far-off form to give, 
And bid the absent and the buried live? 
Whoee gift to light the eye, give back the smile, 
That wont from woe the sufferer to beguile; 
And, wrapping in mysterious veil sublime, 
. Those stern destroyers, Care and withering Time, 
Immortal glory round the palet spread, 
And wreathe with rose the pensive mourner’s head? 


Painting! the charm is thine, high gift of Heaven, 

in pity.to the weary wanderer given; 
The spell by which, when all without shows dim, 
His mystic lamp thy votary may trim; 
And many a palace build, and many a tower, 

‘ Amd many 2 mossy cave, and many a bower; 
Andé4 spreading far his canvas to the breeze, 
a&ightly careering o’er the billowy seas; 
im some sequestered vale of beauty rest, 
And hold eommunion with the unseen blest! 

. &pdoh! when destiny’s decrees shall sever 

. Those whose fidelity has wavered never, 
What art illusive then shall love implore, 
The radiant form of beauty to restore? 
What pitying spirit from on high invoke, 
To succour ’neath the keen and whelming stroke, 
Whore bitterness, alas! what tongue may tell, 
‘When hearts have withered at the word—farewell! 
What angel on the darkened air shall speed, 
And bid the stricken heart no longer bleed >— 
Painting! that spirit kind, that angel thou, 
Darting to-earth with joy-encircled brow, 
Ja vestment of the halcyon rainbow made, 
41) bright and dazzling as with stars o’erlaid, 
And gay as vision of poetic brain, 

~ Holding high festal in Queen Mab's domain! 


‘Wonderous magician! thou, at whose command, 
‘Or o’er the seas, or from the distant land, 
Forms severed wide are raptured, hail’d again, 
And e’en the corse that long in earth has lain !— 
All-hallowed, heavenly maid‘ thy art divine, 
And fame be theirs who worship at thy shrine. 
Long may the glowing pencil lend its charm, 
And death and absence of their pewer.disarm; 
Scatter a halo round this mortal gloom, 
And reign triumphant oer the darksome tomb! 


And Julia, dearest Julia, treasure mine! 
Oft as I gaze upon thy form divine, 
When friends, deriding, round me wildly glare, 
The furies from their murky midnight lair! 
At war with fortune, self, and all but thee, 
Maddened to think of destiny’s decree; 
One silent glance shall back to peace restore, 
Oné smile angelic bid the storm be o'er: 
Nor frowning fertune awe the heart elate, 
That, blest with thee, defies the victor Fate! 
And, ah! a fond memorial fain Pd give, 
*WAli Julia deign my offering to receive ? 





THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 


And will her gentle thought repose on one, 

Who, sad and absent, lives for her alone? 

And will she to the calm and listening air," 

Plead for her lover in his soul’s despair ! 

And musing on the days long past and gone, 

Implore the heavens those blissful day’s return; 

And while the tear bedims her beaming eye, 

Breathe, for her far-off ‘captive, one dear sigh ! 
Then, fortune good or ill o’er me preside, 

Rough heave the billows, or smooth roll the tide; 

No other boon I crave :—with love, and thee, 

Let pomp disown, and grandeur frown on me; 

The mountain peasant, in his simple cot, 

Obscure, and lowly as his humble lot, 

Enjoys a heaven serene, unknown to fame, 

And all the stormy honours of a name! 


Liverpool, 
CASTE REED, 


ELEGY, ON THE DEATH OF MY COUSIN, 
H. H. OF SALMONFIKLDS. 


Pensive I muse, and mourn the awful hour 
When Science wept, that nought avail’d to save; 
And Death, triumphant, gave disease the power 
To sweep thy beauties to an early grave. 
For, ah! scarce thirteen summers yet had shed 
Their genial influence o’er thy budding years; 
With dewy fragrance nurs’d thy drooping head, 
Till rich in loveliest tints thy bloom appears. 
When, lo! the biting wind blows cold and drear, 
Thy feeble stem not long sustains its force; 
Still heavier drives the blast ;~—this starting tear 
May tell the sequel of the tempest’s course. 
Yet, yet, consoling thought! the conflict o’er, 
Though deep in earth thy dear remains are laid, 
On mercy’s wings thy peaceful soul shall soar, 
And ever sing of wondrous love displayed. 
On earth thou cam’st, to visit us a while, 
, But, oh! thou seemedst of unearthly kind; 
Thy heart so firm above, it knows no guile,— 
So meek thy air, so sensible thy mind. 
We mark’d thy silent step; soft sympathy / 
Was with thy gentle spirit, sweetly given ; 
It felt an alien in the world to me, 
And soon we found its native place was heav'n. 
A wanderer in the bleak and cheerless clime, 
Of this low sphere, thou heard’st thy Father’s werd 
Recal thee homeward frvm the tracts of time, 
Then rose thy soul, rejoicing in the Lord. 
Oh! may we closet out the world to explore 
The shining path this modest maiden trod; 
And reach the sacred sheep-fold by that “door” 
Through which alone we can behold our God. 
Mourn not for her, ye sorrowing kindred dear, 
Though snatch’d for ever from our mortal sight, 
Live as she liv’d, and you'll at last appear, 
With her, in realms of uncreated light. 
Yes, yes, consoling thcught! the conflict o’er, 
Though deep in earth, her dear remains are laid, 
On mercy’s wings, her peaceful soul shall soar, 
And ever sing of wondrous love displayed. 
Bradford, 8 mo. 28th, 1822. 
ELE TESOL IEP LE SEE OLE 
IMPROMPTU, 
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emerlicornes 
No wonder that her cheeks disclose, 
A blush so crimson and a skin so fair, 
England has lent her loveliest rose 
Toblend with France's lilies there. 


EEE 
EPIGRAM 


Billy Snip went to skate, when, the ice being loose, 
He fell in; but was sav'’d by good luck: 
Cried the tailor, “‘ I'll never more leave my hot goose, 





To receive, in return, a cold duck /” 


‘On secing a beautiful French girl, whose mother was an English- 


Liverpool. 


4 FREB TRANSLATION OF THE EPIGRAM BY BOILBAU, IN THB 


Liverpool. 


LINES ON A CURATE, WHO HAD BEEN A PHYSICIAN. 
Altered from the French of Boileau, in the Kaleidoscope of Fcb.3, 


—-_ 
Paul, as physician, fear’d by all around, 
Deadlier than pestilence or war was found; 
His trade, as priest, has little chang’d, I trow, 
Killing was then his practice—burying sow. 


Liverpool. leg 


ANOTHER VERSION. 
Paul practised once the healing art, 
And well he play’d the doctor’s part, 
Like war or plague he clear’d his way, 
His patients lessen’d every day ;" 
So being left in awkward lurch, . 
He’s now a pillar of the Church, 
And when his friends in earth are laid, 
Declares he hasn’t chang’d his trade. 
HOLOFERNES. 





LAST KALEIDOSCOPB. 
—— 
Behold the portrait of the fam’d Boileau; 
‘*What! the great critic?” It is even so. 
** Well may the poet look so grim, 
If he believe this looks like him.” 


Liverpool, ge 


ANOTHER VERSION. 
Here Boileau’s likeness may in full be seen; 
«* What!” you will say, “ is this that critic keen? 
Why wears his face that gloomy aspect still, 
Is it to see himself engraved so ill?” 





Liverpool. BION 
TRANSLATION OF THE EPITAPH ON AN AMIABLE DAUGHTER, IN 
OUR LAST. 

No longer seek on earth below 
What did belong to heaven; 
Lucilla’s soul has soaredjon high, 


Whence its pure spark was given. 
BION. 





EPITAPHE D’UN EPICURIEN. 
Ci-git, dans une paix profonde, . 
L’Apétre de la volupté ; 
Qui, pour plus grande sireté, 
Fit son paradis en ce monde. 





EPITAPHE D'UN MAGISTRAT. 
Ci-git Cléon, ce Président avare, 
Qui vendit la justice 4 chaque citoyen ; 
Croyant qu’une chose si rare 
Ne doit pas se donuer pour rien. 

















The sHiresive. 





‘6 VIVE LA BAGATELLE.” 


‘* In order to employ one part of this life in serious and importum 
occupations, it is necessary to spend another 
ments.” , 

«* There is a time to laugh and a time to weep.” —SoLomon. 


én mere amuse 
Joun Locks. 








-SOLUTIONS TO THE CONUNDRUMS IN OUR LAST. 


—— 


127. Because forty-shillings are two pounds, and two 
guineas are two 
128. Because it has a wise head ( ) 
129. Because there is then a striking difference. 
130. Because it is corn ground. 


ds two{i e. éwo pound too. ) 
2 at the end of it. 





_NBW_ONES. 


131. Why is the termination of peace and the termi 
nation of war the same thing ? 

182. If an alderman is prevented by a fit of the gout 
from partaking of a turtle-feast, upon which he had set hir 


mind, why does the ce resemble a contradiction 
in terms ? 

133. In what case are the words frst and dast of syne 
a@mous import ? 
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Sten and silanners. 


Original Translation, by Homo, from the “‘ Franc-Parleur of Mr. 
De Joity.”) 





‘THE MARCHIONESS OF V. TO THE CHEVALIER. 
DEAR COUSIN, May 29, 1814. 

I should vainly attempt describing to you how much I 
rejoice at the event which brings back our illustrious 
Princes, and how thankful I feel for such a blessing. You 
have no idea of the credit which the circumstances of the 
times and your reside::ce in Paris have, all at once, con- 
ferred on your relatives. The Prefect is afraid of me; 
and his wife, who was not even in the habit of moving 
to me, has already twice invited me to dinner. We ought 
to make the best of such happy conjunctures, and I rely 
much on your exertions. My husband has not yet made 
the slightest: effort towards the recovery of his post, be- 
cause it has been abolished (as he says) and he has been 
indemnified ix assignats for all the loss which he had sus- 
tained. I really think him the most careless man in 
France. : 

My brother-in-law does new wear the order of St. 
Lewis. He wanted only nine years to be entitled to it at 

breaking out of the revolution; and it: would not be 
fair to refuse counting in his favour the twenty years of 
trouble and misfortune, which he has spent'on his estates. 
He trusts that you will not be long in having his diploma 
expedited. 

I join to my letter a petition of my- eldest son, who had 
a claim to the survivance of his uncle; and I beg that you 
will see it attended to. His younger brother may enter 
the navy, provided he be placed according to the dignity 
and tke services of our family. My grandson is just old 
enough for a royal page; and you can have no trouble in 
getting him inseribed. 

We shall set out for Paris in the beginning of next 


month; and I intend taking my daughter with me, to, 


have her placed at Court. I hope this will meet with your 
approbation, and that you will not spare your endeavours 
to make it succee]. At the same time, you will have the 
goodness not to forget poor F. He has, unfortunately, 
taken the wrong side, during part of our political com- 
motions; but I can assure you that he sincerely repents. 
You know that he has no fortune of his own, and that he 
ie ready. to sacrifice every thing for his masters’: his zeal 
for their interest would make him inclined to accept the 
place of a Prefect, and he is fully competent to fill it. 
You recollect the fine verses which he made on my birth- 
day. : 

Mr. De B. son of the former Lord-Lieutenant of the 
county, will pay you a visit. If the old administrations 
should not be restored, he would be satisfied with being 
made Receiver-General: this is surely the least that can 
be done for a man devoted to his Prince, and who has 
been imprisoned for six months, during the reign of 
terror. 

I cannot omit recommending to you Mr. C. who is ac- 
eused of having served all parties, merely because he has 
been. employed under all the various governments which 
have ruled in France during the last twenty years; but he 
is an upright man for all that, and you may believe me; 
for he was one of the first in taking the white cockade. 
Moreover, he asks for no other favour but just that of keep- 
ing his place as. Pustmaster. I also wansmit to you, with the 
enclosed, the documents of my step-father, to whom the 
states of Languedoc owe a sum of forty-five thousand 
francs. You will be pleased to procure the payment 
thereof with the interest; and, if you should see any 
chance of laying out the money to advantage, I take it 
for granted, that you will do it; although I should rather 
suppose that you are at present a littleembarrassed with 
the care of providing for your own funds. 


ANSWER. 
DEAR COUSIN, 
‘You cap hardly imagine the degree of interest which J | 
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took in the perusal of your highly-esteemed letter, and 
the activity with which I attempted to enforce the just 
claims of all the persons you mention, but you will not be 
more astonished, than I am myself, at the obstacles which 
have been thrown into my way; and which you would 
think insurmountable, if you knew the people with whom 
we have to deal. When I spoke of your eldest son, who 
has always had the intention of serving, and when I 
desired that he should be suitably employed in the former 
regiment of his father; they told me that peace had now 
been made, and that there were about 25,000 officers 
to be provided for, who actually had served, and who could 
not only speak of campaigns and battles, but even of 
wounds, which they hed received; whilst others, more 
intimately connected with the royal family, had returned 
with it, and were without any prospects but those which 
they derived from the goodness and the promises of the 
King. I asked, a little peevishly, what Government in- 
tended to do for your son and a number of brave Royalists, 
who had so much bewailed the misfortunes of the state, 
and who had never ceased to wish for the recalling the 
family of the Bourbons to the throne of their ancestors ? 
But I only got for answer that they would rejoice in see. 
ing the end of our misfortunes, and the accomplishment 
of their desires. 

Your husband ie rather a singular character; and 1 con- 
ceive very well that you cannot be pleased with his apathy. 
He is scarcely sixty-five years old, and he already begins 
to think of confining himself to his country-seat, with an 
income of forty-five thousand livres, and of renouncing 
the career of ambition: just as if a father ought not to 
sacrifice himself for the sake of his children; or as if a 
nobleman ought not to die at his post. 

I am sorry that your brother-in-law wears the cross 
of St. Lewis, before he has been authorized to do so by 
the royal permission ; for the King may, possibly, wish to 
reserve to himself the privilege of granting that decoration ; 
and he may, perhaps, not altegether approve of the prompt- 
ness with which some people have done justice to them. 
selves. You musi be aware, that it is less disgracefufi not 
to have an erder at all, than to be obliged to forego it, after 
a fruitless application. I did not neglect mentioning your 
younger son; and I hope to get him passed through the 
examination of the marine-department. As soon as that 
shall be accomplished, we must endeavour to have him 
advanced, in* spite of those who have seen actual service, 
and who, in my opinion, are much too proud of so insig- 
nificant a distinction. Your grandson is inscribed as a 
pages; butI cannot exactly state when his service will begin; 
because there are before him 3775 sons.of noblemen, or 
of officers kiHed in battle. The placing of your daughter 
at court is a very good idea of yours; and, I think, that 
there can be hardly any difficulty in it, as soon as she 
shall have met with a husband, whose his rank and for- 
tune may entitle him to anintroduction : but I do not see 
what the young lady should do there before, or what part 
you would wish her to act; although I know that she is 
not too young ‘to be presented. 

I have written a statement in favour of F. and I have 
not forgotten.to insert in it the verses which he has made 
for you: but our men in power have now become so par- 
ticular that they do not deem such qualifications sufficient 
for the situation of a Prefect. Nay, they even told me 
that they cared. very little about his conversion and the 
sacrifices which he was willing to make: his enemies 
persist in saying, that he isa man on whom no dependence 
can be placed. 1, who have witnessed some of his doings, 
may safely say, that if he would now bestow only one-half 
of the zeal on the good cause which he has formerly be- 
stowed on the bad one, he might be very usefully em- 
ployed. But will they have sense enough to try him ? 

It is not known, yet, whether the county-governments 
will be re-established ; but it is commonly believed that 
the number of general receivers will be rather diminished, 


on account of the territory which we are to lose. This. 





makes me fear that M. De B. will have to content himself 








with the large fortune which his father has been happy 
enough to realize under the old administration, and which 
he has found the means of preserving in spite of revolu- 
tionary convulsions. There are times in which a little 
philosophy is very useful. 

You may make yourself easy about Mr.C. He has 
much pliability in his character: and he has worked him- 
self, these last twenty-five years, through all the prevailing 
parties, without being molested by any of them. He pos- 
sesses a most surprising address; and others can never 
serve him half so well as he will serve himself. He is no 
longer post-master; but he has already got a much better 
place in anether department. Could you have done as 


much for hin ? 

I return, herewith, the papers of your step-father, be- 
cause the settlement of the Languedoc:debts does’ not 
appear to be very near at hand. The demand is, un- 
doubtedly, a very just one; but it has nevertheless, been 
resolved, that the national debt, the pay due to the troops, 
the military pensioners, and many other claims should be 
first taken into consideration. This measure is, evidently, 
-he fruit of some intrigue. You might get F. to write a 
good pamphlet on the wants of the states; and pé 
him to place the said debt foremost. You can scarcely 
conceive how much attention our Government pays to the 
multitude of pamphlets which dissaffection, folly, and 
hunger produce every day, with so laudable an emulation; 
but things are managed in such a manner that patience 
becomes the most requisite virtue. 

I even think it my duty to tell you, that your intended 
trip to Paris is not very likely to forward your affairs. 
According to the registers of the police, there are now in 
the metropolis not less than 123,000 inhabitants of the 
provinces, of both sexes, and of every rank and age, who 
have come hither for the sake of iming their estates: 
they are all provided with titles, nearly as good'as your 
own; and they have a reasonable chance of obtaining their 
refusals the sooner. 


In the mean time, I know you to be fond of philosophy , 


and literature ; and I would, therefore, advise you to read 
a chapter in the Spectator, on the just pretensidns of those 
who seek employments and offices ; it is the 34th, ‘iff the 
7th volume. Similar events will produce similar effects ; 
and men are every where alike. am 


scientific Records. 

{Comprehending Notices of new Discoveries or Imptove- 
ments in Science or Art; including, occasionally, sin- 
gle Medica] Cases; Astronomical, Mechanical, Phi- 
asophical, Botanical, Meteorological, and Mineralogical 
Phenomena, or singular Facts in Natural History ; 
Vegetation, &c.; Antiquities, &c.; List of Patents ;—~ 
to be continued in a series through the Volume. | 








LETTER II, 





BRITISH, RUSSIAN, AND AMERICAN CLAIMS TO THE 
NORTH-WEST COAST OF AMERICA, 
RB 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Srr,—Since my communication to you on the subject 
of the north-west coast of America, last week, I have seen 
an article on that subject in the Edinburgh Correspondent of 
Monday last, in which mention is made of voyages performed 
by the Spaniards in 1543, 1588, 1642, and 1774. Of the frst 
and last of these J have already taken notice in my former 
communication. 

In the Spanish work from whence my information was ex- 
tracted, the editors profess to give an account of aU the 
Spanish voyages of discovery down to 1792; and no mention 
is made of any voyage as having really been performed in 
1588, though the fabricated account of a voyage by Lorenzé 
Ferrer Maldonado has been stated to have taken place in that 
year. Maldonado’s has made considerable noise among gee 
ographers; and some have even believed that such q voyage 
took place, and that he discovered the so much-desired nortb- 
west passage, The work I quote 0.0 completcly and satisfac 
torily refutes the assertion of any such voyage having ever 
been performed; but to enter into.a full statement of the 
proofs given of its fallacy, would oceupy too much space. 

The voyage of Juan de Fuca, who is also alledged to have 








discovered a north-west passage in 1592, is equally apochryphal 
with that of Maldonado, : 
The unfortunate voyage of the San Augustin, and the first 
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Voyage of Sebastian Vistayno, merit little attention ; but the 
sesond voyage of Viscayno demands some notice. He sailed 
from Acapulco on the 5th of May, 1602, and reached Monterey 
ou the 15th of December. He again sailed from Monterey, on 
the 3d of February, 1603, and on the 20th was in lat. 42 deg. 
North; and on the 6th anchored at Cerras Island ; sailed from 
thence on the 8th. On the 18th anchored between the main 
land and the Mazatian islands; continued his voyage on the 
9th of March, and returned to Acapulco on the 21st, without 
ever having been to the northward of 43 degrees north. 

In. 1640 is placed the date of a pretended voyage of Bar- 
tholomé Fonte: a forgery, like those of Maldonado and Fuca. 

Some foreign writers, say the editors of the work I quote 
from, alluding to these voyages; and, in particular, Fonte’s 
aay, “ That the Spanish Government know much more of the 
north-west coast of America than can be divined; and that 
it is equally certain, it as little wishes what it does know to 
be known by other nations :” and remark, “ This is a most 
ingenious mode of blaming us because we do not acknowledge 
fables to be facts. On the same principle, they might blame 
us because we do not believe that a Don Quixotte and a San- 
eho Panga (such as Cervantes depicted them) ever existed.” 

The voyage of Don Pedro Porter and Casanates in 1644, I 
intentionally passed as not requiring notice. 

In 1701, Padré Kino ascertained that California was united 
to the main. : 

I now pass on to the voyage of Don Juan Perez in 1774 
(mentioned in my former paper.) He sailed from San Blas in 
the corvette Santiago, on the 25th of January in that year; 
ealled at San Diego and Monterey, from the latter of which 
he sailed on the 6th of June; discovered the shore in 53 degrees 
53 minutes north; sailed on tothe northward, and saw acape 
he named Santa Margarita, in 55 degrees; anchored at a place 
he called San Lorenzo (now Nootka) in 49 degrees 30 minutes, 
being the farthest north that Perez went. 

An expedition sailed from San Blas in 1775, under Don 
Bruno Heceta, Don Juan de Ayala, and Don Juan de Bodega, on 
the 16th of March; touched at the harbour of Trinidad in 
41 degrees 7 minutes north, and 124 degrees 15 minutes 37 
seconds; afterwards reached 48 degrees, without being able 
to examine the coast; then made a bay they called the Mar- 
tyrs in 47 degrees 24 minutes north, and 124 degrees 27 mi- 
nutes 37 seconds west of Greenwich, the name having been 
given in consequence of seven of their men being slain by the 
Indians, while watering. They sailed from Martyr’s Bay on 
the 14th of July, discovered the land in 49 degrees 30 minutes 
on the 10th of August, andanchored at Monterey on the 29th, 
with the exception of a schooner, under the command of 
Bodega. 

Bodega on the 15th of August found himself in 56 degrees 
8 minutes north, with indications of the proximity of land, 
and saw it the following day, remarking very high mountains, 
their summits covered with snow, and he named a cape, in 57 
degrees 2 minutes north, and 135 degrees 57 minutes 37 
seconds west of Greenwich, Cape Engano; and anchored on 
the 17th in what he named Remedios Harbour, in latitude 57 
degrees 20 minutes north. He again sailed on the 21st, and 
the next day was in 57 degrees 58 minutes north, which seems 
ts have been the highest latitude he reached. On the 20th of 
November he returned to San Blas. 

During this voyage, Bodega touched at a port in 38 degrees 
18 minutes north, and 123 degrees 7 minutes 37 seconds 
west of Greenwich, since known by his name, and where 
the ambitious Russians now have an establishment, their 
title to which I presume to be exceedingly doubtful. 

My materials would adm‘t of a much greater extension; 
but, in place of extending, I have abridged and compressed 
as much as possible ; and, having brought down my account 
of the Spanish voyages to the latt one, made prior to Captain 
@eok's being on that coast, I conclude by remarking, that 
the British claims seem limited to the coast first discovered 
by Drake, the extent of which I specified in my former com- 
munication.—I am, respectfully, P. Vv. 

P.S. The voyage alluded to in the Edinburgh Correspondent, 
as having been performed in 1642, must either allude to the 
unimportant one ef Porter, or bea mistake. P.YV. 

January 24, 1824. 





EARTHQUAKE. 

Ceylon, Feb. 15, 1823.—On Sunday last, about three 
minutes after one p. m. (mean time) two distinct though 
slight shocks of earthquake were felt at Colombo, follow- 
ing each other in the course of half a minute. No damage 
has been sustained either here or in the several other 
places in the island where it was also felt. We have ac- 
counts of the occurrence from Kandy and different places 
ig its neighbourhood, Ratnapora, Matura, Hambantotte, 
and Negombo. The phenomena, as described, seem to 
have been nearly the same every where, and were accom- 
panied by a rumbling noise as of heavy ordnance moving 
along the ground. It appeared to move in a direction 


from the north-west to south-east. Though our corres- | po 
ed | ** that to lucky men good fortune will come, even when 


pondents have given us the times at which they observ 
the occurrence at different places, yet as they have not al- 
ways distinguished whether the time was solar or mean 
time, and as the accuracy of watches at out-stations is not 
always to be relied on, we do not think the data in this 
respect are given with sufficient accuracy to be useful. 
The sky was clear, but no greater heat, or other difference 
of temperature observed from what is usual at this period 
of the year. 


Rule for ascertaining the power of a Steam-engine.— 
A correspondent in a contemporary, sys, in reply to 
another correspondent, who inquires the most accurate 
way of ascertaining the power of a steam-engine: ‘*] 
apprehend the only arithmetical method of determining 
the matter is this—the area of the cylinder, the length of 
the piston. The number of double strokes per minute, 
multiplied by the power of elasticity of the stream, pro- 
duces the number of pounds through a foot in a minute, 
which, divided by 6,000, produces the power in horses, 
the common manner of expressing it.” 








Southern Motion of the Stars.—The long discussion 
concerning the southern motion of the stars, has been at 
length brought to a conclusion, and astronomers have in 
general agreed to refer it to a partial, instead of a general 
application of the tables of refraction. Dr. Forster has, 
we understand, proposed to the Meteorological Society of 
London to exert themselves to cbtain tables of refraction, 
for different observatories, instead of universal tables, 
which improvement will rectify many errors, as it is re- 
quisite to have different corrective tables for each place of 
observation ; moreover, according to him, the same tables 
will not do forall stars; it is found difficult to apply the 
same tables, for instance, to Axtares and Aldebaran, 
which will suffice for Sinus and Procyon. This is an 
important fact, and ought to be universally known. 








The Bouquet. 


‘* Lhave here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them.” 
MONTAIGNE. 





CHARACTERISTICS. 
EE = 

The wish is often ** father to the thought:” but we are 
quite as apt to believe what we dread as what we hope. 

A man who is always defending his friends from the 
most trifling charges, will be apt to make other people 
their enemies. 

It is well that there is no one without a fault ; for he 
would not havea friend in the world. He would seem to 
belong to a different species. 

Persons who pique themselves on their understanding 
are frequently reserved and haughty: persons who aim 
at wit are generally courteous and sociable. Those who 
depend at every turn on the applause of the company, 
must endeavour to conciliate the good opinion of others by 
every means in their power. 

** A jest’s prosperity lies in the ear 

Of him who hears it.” - 
If a habit of jesting lowers a man, it is to the level of 
humanity. Wit nourishes vanity; reason has.a mach 
stronger tincture of pride in it. 

As we scorn them who scorn us, so the contempt of the 
world (not seldom) makes men proud. 

I had rather be deformed, than a dwarf and well made. 
The one may be attributed to accident; the other looks 
like a deliberate insult on the part of nature. 

_ Many people, in reasoning on the passions, make a con- 
tinual appeal to common sense. But passion is without 
common sense, and we must frequently discard the one in 
speaking of the.other. 

Those only deserve a monument who do not need one; 
that is, who have raised themselves a monument in the 


{| Minds and memories of men. 
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ROYAL PROMOTIONS. 
ER 


Cherreau informs us, the Sultan Osman having ob- 
served a gardener planting a cabbage with some peculiar 
dexterity, the manner so attracted his imperial eye, that 
he raised him to an office near his person, and shortly 
after rewarded the planter of ae by creating him 
Beglerbeg, or Viceroy, of the Isle of Cyprus! 

Mark Anthony gave the house of a Roman citizen to 3 
cook, who had prepared for him a good supper. 

Many have been to extraordinary preferment b 
capricious monarchs for the sake-of a jest. Lewis XI. 
prom a poor priest, whoin he found sleeping in the 
rch of a church, that the proverb might be verificd 


they are asleep!”’ Our Henry VII. made a viceroy of 
Ireland, if not for sake of, at least with, a clench. en 
the King was told all Ireland could not rule the Earl of 
Kildare, he said, then shall this Earl rule a)l Ireland. 

It is recorded of Henry VII. that he raised a servant to 
a considerable dignity, because he had taken care to have 
a roasted boar prepared for him, when his Majesty hap. 
pened to be in the humour for feasting on one! And the 
title of Sugarloaf-court, Leadenhall-street, was probably 
derived from another piece of magnificence of this 
monarch: the widow of a Mr. Cornwallis was rewarded 
by the gift of a dissolved priory, there situated, for some 
fine puddings which she had presented to his Majesty. 

hen Cardinal de Monte was elected Pope, before he 
left the conclave, he bestowed a Cardinal’s hat upon a 
servant, whose chief merit consisted in the daily attentions 
he paid to his Holiness’s monkey. 

Louis Barbier owed all his good fortune to the familiar 
knowledge he had of Rabelais. He knew his Rabelais by 
heart ; this served to introduce him to the Duke of Or- 
— — my ag mapas o reading that author. It 
was for this he gave him an abbey, and he was yr 
promoted till he became a Candin. ghia a 

M. de Chamillant, Minister of France, owed his pro- 

motion merely to his being the only man who could beat 
Louis XIV. at billiards. He retired with a pension, after 
ruining the finances of his country. 
_ The Duke of Luines was originally a country lad, who 
insinuated himself in the favour of Louis XIII. when 
oung, by making bird-traps to catch sparrows. It was 
ttle exy-ccted (says Voltaire) that these pucrile amuse- 
ments were to be terminated by a most sanguinary revolu- 
tion. De Luines, after causing his patron the Marshall 
d’Ancre to be assassinated, and the Queen Mother to be 
imprisoned, raised himself to a title, and the most ty- 
rannical power. 

Sir Water Raleigh owed his promotion to an act of gal- 
lantry to Queen Elizabeth; and Sir Christopher Hatton 
owed his preferment to his dancing. Queen Elizabeth 
with all her sagacity, could notice the future Chancellor 
in the fine dancer. 

RE LEE, CARRERE 


MATRIMONY. 
—— 

Wife and Husband.—* In general, let a woman make 
a man’s home agreeable to him, and he will, in time, pre- 
fer it to all other places. There are exceptions to this, as 
well as to all other rules; but the instances are not nu- 
merous. The great error which women fall into is, that 
they suppose the dover and the husband to be the same in- 
dividual, which is a palpable mistake. The husband may 
love as well asthe lover; but his passion will bear a different 
character. Jt is the want of this knowledge which makes 
many married ladies very troublesome to their husbands, 
from a supposition that they are neglected, if a man is out 
of their sight for an hour or two. They are astonished 
how he can be capable of taking any pleasure when absent 
ftom them ; and attribute the want of that assiduous at- 
tention which preceded their marriage to disgust or cold 
indifference; when, in truth, it was nothing more than 
the natural consequence of possessing what we with ardour 
aspired to attain. While we are in pursuit of any thing 
the mind is in a continued state of agitation, which gives 
activity to all the senses; but, when once we are arrived 
at the goal, we are not less happy, perhaps, but more 
calm, and consequently less rapturous in our ex ions. 
It is in this state of tender tranquillity, if I may be allowed 
the phrase, that a man begins to survey the partner of his 
fortunes through the optics of reason, unobstructed by the 
vapours of passion ; and it is at this period that a woman 
should endeavour, by the strictest attention to her every 
word and action, to fix on her husband's mind a thorough 
confidence in her virtue, an approbation of her conduct; 
and a reflected esteem for her character in general. These 
sentiments will naturally produce friendship ; which, when 
built on so noble a basis, can never fail of lasting as long 
as the merit which gave birth to it.”——New York Adv. 
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REVIVIANA. 
MICRO-COSMOGRAPHIE ; or, a Piece of the 

WORLD DISCOVERED; in ESSAYES, and 

CHARACTERS. By DR. Jno. Eartr. The 

Eighth Edition. London: printed by R. D. for 

P. C. 1664. 

~ [CONTINUED FROM OUR LAST.] 
—_——_.. 

54. An Attourney. His Ancient begin- 
ning was a blew coat, since a Livery, and his 
hatching under a Lawyer, whence, though 
but pen Feather’d, he hath now nested for 
himself, and with his hoorded pence purchast 
an Office. Two Desks, and a Quire of paper 
set him up, where he now sits in state for all 
commers. We can call him no great Author, 
yet he writes very much, and with the in- 
famy of the Court is maintain’d in his Libels, 
He has some smatch of a Schollar, and yet 
uses Latine very hardly, and lest it should 
accuse him, cuts it off in the midst, and will 
not let it speak out. He is contrary to great 
men, maintained by his followers, that is, his 
poor country Clients, that worship him more 
then their Landlord, and be they never such 
He 
first racks them soundly himself, and then 
delivers them to the Lawyer for execution. 
His looks are very solicitous importing much 
hast and dispatch: he is never without his 
hands full of businesse, that is, of paper. 
His skin becomes at last as dry as his parch- 
ment, and his face as intricate as the most 
winding cause. He talks Statutes as fiercely, 
as if he had mooted seven years in the Innes 
of Court, when all his skill is stuck in his 
girdle, or in his office window. Strife and 
wrangling have made him rich, and he is 
thankfull to his benefactor, and nourishes it. 
If he live in a Country village, he makes all 
h's neighbours good Subjects ; for there shall 
be nothing done but what there is law for. 
His businesse gives him not leave to think of 
his conscience, and when the time, or terme 
of his life is going out, for Dooms-day he is 
secure, for he hopes he hath a trick to reverse 
judgment. 

55. A Cowarp is the man that is com- 
monly most fierce against the Coward, and 
labouring to take off this suspicion from him- 
self; for the opinion of valour is a good pro- 
tection to those that dare not use it. No 
man is valianter then he in civil company, 
and where he thinks no danger may come on 
it, and is the readiest man to fall upon a 
Drawer, and those that must not strike again. 
Wonderful exceptious and chollerick where 
he sees men are loth to give him occasion, and 
you cannot pacifie him better then by quar- 
relling with him. The hotter you grow, the 
more temperate man is he; he protests he 
alwayes honour’d you, and the more you rail 


upon him, the more he honours you, and you 
threaten him at last into a very honest quiet 
man. The sight of a sword wounds him 
more sensibly then the stroke, for before that 
come he is dead already. Every man is his 
master that dare beat him, and every man 
dares that knows him. And he that dare 
doe this, is the onely man can doe much with 
him: for his friend he cares not for, as a 
man that carries no such terror as his enemy, 
which for this cause only is move potent with 
him of the two. And men fall out with him 
of purpose to get courtesies from him, and 
be brib’d again to a reconcilement. A man 
in whom no secret can be bound up, for the 
apprehension of each danger loosens him, 
and makes him bewray both the room and it 
He is a Christian meerly for fear of hell fire, 
and if any Religion could fright him more, 


would be of that. 
[To be continued in our nezt.} 


Chit Chat. 


TO THE £DITOR. 

S1r,—Reading in your publication some original letters, 
it brought to mind one in my possession, which may 
amuse some of your readers. It was addressed to the 
owner of a shop in Cheapside, and came into my hands 


twenty years ago. Yours, &c. 
Oct. 1. A CONSTANT READER... 


Srr,—If you plefse to send me a scarlet Cardinal, let it 
be full yard long, and let it be full, it is for a large Wo- 
man; they tell me I can have a handsome one for Eleven 
Shillings, and I shud not be willin to giv more for it, but if 
you have any as long as that, either Duffil or Cloth, if it is 
cheaper I shud like it as well, I beg of you Sir, not to fail 
me on Wednesday, send the Cardinel! without fail on Wed- 
nesday, let it be full yard long. and not to fail on Wed- 
nesday, and you will much oblige 
Your humble serv 

MARY VINS 
PS J hope you will charge your lowest Price forit, If 
you please, not to send a Duffil one, but Cloth, and full 
ard , fail me not on Wednesday, please to send it by 
rF the Waterman, who comes to the Bee Hive, 
Queenhithe, pray don’t send a Duffil one, but acloth, ! 
have alterd my mind, I show’d not like a Duffil, but Cloth, 
let it be Cloth, and not more, than Eleven Shillings at 
most, and full yard long, Send two, both of a price, and 
both of a length, full yard long, they be both for one Wo- 
man, they must be exactly alike, both goodness, and Price, 
fail me not on Wednesday, and full yard long. 











Two bucks, who were sitting over a pint of wine, made 
up for their deficiency of port by the liveliness of their 
wit. After many jokes had passed, one of them took up 
a nut, and holding it to his friend, said, ‘If this nut 
could speak, what would it say ?”” ‘* Why,” rejoined the 
other, ‘* it would say, give me none of your jaw.” 





In looking over some scraps, I found the following 
anecdote, which I wish you would insert, if new to you.— 
A zealous priest, in the north of Ireland, missed a con- 
stant auditor from his congregation, in which schism had 
already made depredations. ‘* What keeps our friend 
Farmer Brown away from us?” was the anxious question 
proposed by the vigilant priest to his assistant. ‘* I have 
not seen him among us,” continued he, ‘‘ these three 
weeks: I hope it is not Protestantism that keeps him 
away.”=—‘* No, it is worse than that.”—-‘* Worse than 
Protestantism! God forbid it should be Deism !”—** No, 
worse than that.”-—** Worse than Deism! Good heavens! 
I trust it is not Atheism.”—~** No, worse than Atheism.” 





—‘‘ Impossible! nothing can be worse.”—** Yes, your 
honour, Rheumatism.”—British Traveller. 


Comets.—In the year 1711, Mr. Whiston having cal- 
culated the return of a canals cneevenee 2 the news- 
papers, its appearance in a few days, with this terrifying 
addition, that a total dissolution of the earth, by fire, 
would take place on the following Friday. The repu- 
tation, both as divine and philosopher, long maintained 
by Mr. W. left little or no doubt on the minds of the 
populace with respect to the truth of this prediction; and 
several ludicrous events took place in consequence. A 
number of persons seized all the barges on the Thames, 
very rationally concluding, that in such case the water 
would be the safest place. The Captain of a Dutch ship 
then in the river, threw all his powder overboard, that 
the ship might not be endangered. A gentleman who had 
for five years neglected family prayer, informed his wife, 
that it was his intention to resume that laudable practice 
on that same evening; but she rey engaged a ball at 
her house, persuaded him to put it until they should 
see whether the comet would appear or not. The comet 
did gen at the time appointed; and before noon the 
belief was almost farvacr that the end of the world was 
at hand. About noon, 128 clergymen were ferried over 
to Lambeth, it was said, gai that a short prayer 
might be penned and ordered, as.there was. none in 
service on the occasion ; three maids of honour burnt their 
collections of novels and plays, and sent to a bookseller’s 
shop, to buy each of them a Bible, and Bishop Taylor’s 
‘Holy Living and Dying.” The ran upon the bank 
was prodigious ; so that all hands were constantly at. work, 
discounting notes and handing out specie. And, to crown 
the whole, Sir ian Heathcote, head director of the 
Bank, gave particular orders to all the fire offices, to keep 
a good look out, and to have a watchful eye upon the 
Bank of England.—ee Literary Panorama for 1811. 





Pun.—A Reverend gentleman, taking up the *‘ Charge” 
of the Right Reverend Bishop C—— to the clergy of his 
diocess (a very small pamphlet recently published) asked 
his bookseller the price of it—‘*One shilling and sixperice,”’ 
was the answer. ‘* Indeed,” replied the other, ‘* it is 
really a govd charge.” 





A noted craniologist was, a few days wested  b 
a lady to examine feet pevigunaions. She placed: his post d 
on the top of her head, where a curl-paper lay very tran- 
quilly under her cap, and asked him, gravely, what organ 
was that ?-** That,” replied the craniologa, after having 
very carefully examined it, ** That, M » is the organ 
of veneration.” , 





An English artist has just produeed a most ingenious 
and entertaining work, called the Myriorama. The name 
is derived from two Greek words, myrias, multitude, 
orama, scene, view, or landscape; and it consists of nu- 
merous sections or fragments of landscapes on cards, neatly 
coloured. This is really one of the most diversified and 
exhaustless inventions for variety and pleasing amusement 
that has hitherto appeared. 





French Taverns.—The interior economy of our own 
taverns might, in many respects, be bettered. by an imita- 
tion of our Gallic neighbours. No Parisian enters their 
public dining-rooms without taking off his hat, and bow- 
ing to the presiding deity of the bar. Taking his place in 
silence, and perusing the closely-printed folio carte with a 
penetration proportioned to its bewildering diversity, he 
finally makes his selection, writes down the articles of his 
choice, and even the quantity of each, sv as to prevent all 
mistake, upon slips of paper, deposited on every table for 
that purpose, hands the record to an attendant, and be- 
takes himself patiently to a newspaper until his orders ap- 
pear before him in all their smoking reality. ‘There is 
rarely any calling of the waiter, and there are no bells to 
ring, the number and activity of the attendants generally 
rendering both processes unnecessary. If occasionally ab- 
sent, the edge of’a knife tapped against a wine glass forms 
a fairy bell quite sufficient to summon them to their posts, 
although I could never divine by what auricular sympathy 
they recognize the chime of every table. Shortly after 
dinner the guests call for coffee, and betake themselves, 
with a valedictory bow, to their own avocations, or the 
theatres, in winter; toa ag sprog or a chair, in some of 
the public gardens, if it be in the summer. Ladies of the 
first respectability are habitual diners at the restaurateurs, 
contributing, as might be expected, to the perfect deeo- 
rum of the assemblage, and even (as might not be expect- 
ed) to its silence. Surely some of these coffee-house 
amenities might be beneficially imported, especially the 
temperance, from a country where wine, instead of six or 





eight shillings, costs exactly that number of pence per 
bottle. 
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mon ebservation ¢ and the edueation which every one un- a quorum, who are to make the moves and transmit them. 


Correspondence. 


TO THE EDITOR. 

S12,—The philosophy of composition and decomposi- 
‘tion has long pervaded abstract inquiries into the faculties 
and functions of the human mind. To assert and to prove 
that any quality of the understanding is made up of a num- 
ber of other separate qualities, is the easiest thing in the 
world. Thereis, however, thisdisadygptage init. Every 
one thinks himself at liberty to choose his own principles ; 
and, as it is evident that every mental endowment may be 
considered either as a simple or a compound quality, ac- 
cording to the vagaries of the writer, we have them for 
ever running in a circle, and ringing changes on words 
‘they do not understand. 

_. But what is most singular is, the peculiar satisfaction 
with which gentlemen: writers of this cast look upon their 

own productions. They think that: deep thought, exten- 
sive observation, and knowledge of the human mind, can 
by no means be denied them. The thanks of mankind 
are certainly due to them for the clearness and method with 
which they have explained-such abstruse subjects; and 
the ease with which their systems may be applied, in all 
cases, renders them particularly valuable. | Besides, there 
is another incitement stii! more pressing: they are original, 
quite new, and never even thought of before; and it may 
be, never will be thought of hereafter. 

The other day, a friend of mine, happening to call upon 
‘me, filled‘ his snuff-box with a very superior fancy mix- 
ture that somebody had just given him. He had wrapped 
it in a piece of paper, which he flung carlessly on one side ; 
and it was not till after his departure that I observed the 
paper looked like a handbill. Taking it up I found that 
it was an essay on genius, printed in a town not twenty 
miles off, and signed J. K.° I cannot certainly say that it 
was written for the instruction of his fellow-townsmen, 
and intended to be posted on the walls, though it looks ex- 
ceedingly like a quack’s bill: be it as it may, it gave rise 
to the present communication. 

If a genius'in proprié personé were to be dissected 
alive, he would not be tortured more than that unfortunate 
faculty has been, by its numerous and assiduous demon- 
strators. Every fool feels himself qualified to describe 
from seff; and hence it is that we have more analyses of 
genius than perhaps any other power of the human mind. 
According to J. K. genius is a composition: it is com- 
pounded of reason, imagination, and a good memory.’ It 
is requisite that all these should meet, in an extraordinary 
degree; and, where one of them predominates, as a 
stinking ditch will always mingle with and give an 
odour to the hawthorn and honeysuckle, se will it give 
a turn to the two others, and a particular direction 
te the mind: or, to set it forth in his own luminous and 
refreshing phraseology, ‘‘ capable, if calJed into action by 
external circumstances, on any subject connected with the 
preponderating faculty or faculties, of combination and 
ereation, to an extent of which ordinary minds are inca- 
pable.” An overplus of reason, therefore, makes a philo- 
sopher; of imagination, a poet; and of memory, a-——. 
Now the two first are conelusions which it did not require 
any very great skill to draw; but the third.—Aye, and 
memory makes a politician! What in the world memory 
has to do with politics is more than I can find out: every 
ene has had occasion to remark, or at least to hear the 
ebservation, that men of great memories are seldom blest 
with much discernment. The wonderfal felicity with 
which these tests of genius are used to certain characters 
need hardly be noticed. The description fits as closely as 

én of leather-breeches. 

Locke defines knowledge to be ‘ the perception of the 
eoanection and agreement, or disagreement and repug- 
nancy of any of our ideas.” If this be so, genius is 
evidently an aptness to perceive the likenesses and unlike- 

nesses of things. By aptness I mean that which is fitted 
more readily to discover these. That some mindsare natu- 
pally quicker than others, is, I think, established by com- 








dergoes leads him to apply his mind to something. If he 
has genius (i. e. if he has an aptness) to*see what he is 
about, he, of course, succeeds better than those whose na- 
tive talent is less; and-hé is said.to have a genius for phi- 
losophy, or poetry, or painting, or. what not. ‘ Mr. 
Locke,” says Burke (Introduction, to the Sublime and 
Beautiful) ** very justly and finely observes of wit, that it 
is chiefly conversant in tracing resemblances. He remarks, 
at the same time, that the business of judgment is rather in 
finding differences.”* . It is easy to see that one of these 
powers supposes the other. 

I-coutd select you-some choice flowers of rhetorie, also, 
from J, K. His paper is a fine sample of what the learned. 
call rigmarole: but I must have done. It has often struck 
me that such essays would-be best and simplest m the form 


of a medical. prescription, thus : 
Rx Ration. 
Imaginat. 


Memor. opt. partes equates. 
Misce ut flat mistura secundum artem. 
Now, to adapt this to circumstances, J. K. offers Bacon 
asa philosopher. We have only to write : 
Rx Imaginat. 
Memor. ana partem unam 
Ration. partes duas.—Misce, &¢. 





® This observation of Locke’s, is taken from Tord Bacon.— 
See Locke’s Essay, book 2, chap. 6, sec. 2, and Bacon’s Novum 
Organ. lib. 1, aphor. 55. 


TO THE EDITOR. 

Srr,—Is your number 180, you gave what I thought a 
very good solution of the philosophical miracle which your 
correspondent Junius Chirurgicus fancied he had per- 
formed: but the subject has also been brought forward in 
the Fmperial Magazine; and a Mr. T.G. states, that 
he has likewise tried the experiment, and found it exactly 
to answer. He solicits the communications of well- 
informed people; and I rather long to see what will be 
the result. $ 

If I thought that it was not too late, I should like to 
ask him a civil question, viz.—Supposing that an altera- 
tion were made in our present manner of counting the 
hours how would his shilling be affected >—would it adopt 
the reformation, or would it adhere to the old system ? 

Not long since, various modes of dividing the day ex- 
isted on the continent. In some parts of Italy they had 
not twice twelve hours; but the clocks went on striking 
thirteen, fourteen, &c. until twenty-four: andat Neurem. 
berg the day began with‘sun-rise; so that, according to 
the seasons, the cleck would strike five or eight at noon, 
and six or nine at what we now call one o'clock, What 
would pulsation say to either of those arrangements, or to 
any fresh one that might be introduced. 

Yours, &c. 

Liverpool, Jan. 31, 1824. 

LEAP YEAR. 
—- 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Srn,—I_ beg leave, in your paper, to mention, for the 
information of the bachelors, that the young ladies of Li- 
verpool intend to avail themselves of their privileges this 
year; and should their broad hints be as unavailing as 
heretofore, that they intend to petition Parliament for the 
establishment of a genteel tread-mill, for the punishment 
of obstinate bachelors, beginuing with them at twenty-five 
years old, and gradually increasing their punishment up 
to forty, when they are to be considered incurable, and 
universally despised, as beings that no young ladies would 


be troabled with. 
, LYDIA LANGUITSH.. 
EE . 
CHEss. 
The Lonaon Chess Club. have received an invitation te 
lay two games with the Paris Club. The challenge has 
bees accepted, and on Tuesday last the players here were 
appointed. They consist of a committee, of which five are 





L. MAN. 











' Amateurs, no doubt, will be gratified in witnessing thie 
scientific contest, which will display the skill of, probably, 
‘the first players in Europe. e stakes are fifty guineas 
| each e. We shall‘ occasionally communicate the 
moves.—London papers.—We recollect reading that Vol. 
taire and the King of Prussia played chess in this way 
through the post-office. We congratulate our countrymen, 
that, instead of playirg at the game of war, which has been 
so much the fashion for many centuries past, England.and 
France are at length so innocently »—We have 
enough of John Bull about us to wish that ** our side” 
may win, as there néver was a time when it was more 
necessary than it is now to give the French King check. 
This national game will again bring our chess types into 


To Correspondents, 


Tre Marve.tous Time-Prece——We are aware that the ridi- 
culous belief which L. Man has noticed in his letter, has 
been seriously entertained in several of our philosophical 
publications of general and undoubted talent and respect. 
ability, yet we,can hardly overcome our repugnance to re. 
vive a subject which deserves no better character than a 
humbug, more absurd thati the virgula divina, Perkins’s 
metallic tracters, or any other similar delusion. Our cor. 
respondent has.put the matter. in a very plain and unan. 
swerable. light; but we think it is wasting his.time te 
attempt even to refute a self-evident absurdity. 











Musicau Typrs.—Our friend #. of London, must have omitted 
the musical scrap, as he terms it, to which he alludes in 
his letter. . It will be very acceptable, if its length should 
not be an obstacle in our present state of apprenticeship to 
this new branch of typogtaphy. We hope ¥. will favour 
us with the copy by return of post. 





Mvsicax Critigves.—In our next we purpose allotting a por- 
tion of the Kaleidoscope to some remarks upon vocal per- 
formance, illustrated by our musical types. 





L'HERMITR EN ItALi1g.—In order to enable us to proceed as 
rapidly as possible with the last work of M. Joiiy, we pur- 
pose, the next er the succeeding week, to present our 
readers with another extra half-sheet supplement. _ A fort- 
night may probably elapse befure we can put this design 
into execution, as our Stanhope press has sustained ar in- 
jury, the repairs of which may interfere with our intention. 





VALENTINES.— We are inclined to make great allowances for 
the “‘ fair” portion of our currespondents, especially when 
the ‘tender passion” is-the theme, and poetry the medium 
of utterance; but there is a measure to our concessions, 
and there ought to be some measure in their verses. Love, 
we are aware, will drive its victims to great lengths.— 
Sappho threw herself headlong into the sea to cool her 
flame; but we never heard that this romantic nymph 
wrote limping lines or false quantities under the inffuence 
of her hopeless love. Now, although nothing can pos- 
sibly be further from our intentions than to point out. 


bitha Heartsease, we certainly recommend the fair Lesbian 
as a pattern in writing though by no means in leaping. 
If Geoffrey Gimerack will favour us with his address, we 
will enclose him Tabitha’s reply to his advertisement. He 
will find therein, according to her own account, that the 
lady is fully as accomplished as he stipulates for; and as 
we do not recollect that poetry formed any item in his long 
catalogue of requisites, the lady may prove the rara avis of 
which he, Geoffrey, is in pursuit. That Tabitha haga suis 
ceptible heart, and is likely to attend to family matters, we 
have her own assurance in the following couplet, the latter 
line of which has the extraordinary merit of being twice 
and a half as long as the former : : ' 

** My heart u’ertlows with those tender feelings,  - 

That had [ little cherubs, no neglect or care should ever be 

known to tre pretty darlings.” 


We have further to notice, 4 P. of Leeds, and Af. A. D. 
Letters or parcels not received, unless Sree of charge. 
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Sappho’s catastrophe to the imitation of Miss Ellen Ta- - 
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